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THE 


RIGHT   MORAL  INFLUENCE  AND   USE 


OF 


LIBERAL     STUDIES. 


DISCOURSE. 


The  course  of  liberal  education  is  completed,  and 
the  youthful  student  stands  for  the  last  time  upon  his 
academic  threshold,  eager  to  plunge  into  the  throng  of 
active  life.  The  world  lies  fresh  and  green  before 
him,  whilst  in  the  distance — a  distance  which  his  con- 
fident anticipation  seems  to  overleap  at  a  single 
bound — the  rewards  of  enterprize  and  ability,  the 
bright  prizes  of  wealth  or  of  glory  ghtter  in  his  view. 

In  this  hour  of  young  and  stirring  excitement,  ere 
he  rushes  forth  to  the  attainment  or  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  hopes — destined,  as  he  most  surely  is,  in 
either  case,  to  find  how  different  are  the  realities  of  life 
from  their  early  seeming — let  me  invite  him  to  pause 
for  a  moment,  and  with  me  to  cast  back  a  hasty 
glance  on  the  studies  and  acquisitions  of  his  college 
life.  Let  us  consider  together  what  are  the  fruits  of 
those  studies,  and  weigh  the  advantages  placed  within 
his  reach  by  education. 
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Unless  he  has  been  singularly  ill-taught,  or  worse 
misled  by  his  own  vanity,  he  will  know  and  deeply 
feel  that  the  learning  he  has  now  gained,  is  but  an 
imperfect  fragment  of  the  science  actually  acquired  by 
man,  and  far  smaller  and  more  imperfect  still,  when 
compared  with  the  knowledge  within  the  ultimate 
grasp  of  the  human  intellect.     He  will  feel  too,  and 
willingly   confess,    the   feebleness   and   darkness    of 
human  reason  itself,  in  its  highest  state  of  mortal  per- 
fection.    But  that  learned  humility,  thus  rebuking 
intellectual  pride  and  checking  presumption,  will  not 
make  him  undervalue  the  treasures  of  true  science  or 
chill  his  gratitude  for  being  enabled  to  know  their 
worth  and  extent.     How  abundant,  how  varied,  how 
magnificent  is  the  wealth  of  that  intellectual  treasury 
thus  laid  open  to  him !     But  how  does  that  magnifi- 
cence grow  upon  us,  fiUing  us  with  reverent  awe, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  science  and  literature  of  the 
present  generation  are  the  accumulated  fruits  of  the 
labour,  patience,  observation,  experience,  experiments, 
sagacity,  and  genius  of  countless  m3'riads  of  minds  all 
guided  to  one  end  and  combined  and  harmonized  in 
one  common  purpose,  by  the  overruling  providence  of 
the  Father  of  lights,  who  as  it  seemed  good  to  him, 
from  time  to  time,  put  wisdom  and  understanding  into 
the  hearts  of  men.    That  common  purpose  is  no  other 
than  the  improvement  of  the  human  race. 

The  Chaldean  shepherd  solaces  the  long  hours  of 
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his   nightly  watch  by  noting  the  silent  and  grand 
regularity  of   the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  real  or 
apparent   motions.       The  Egyptian   magistrate  or 
priest,  compelled  by  the  yearly  overflow  of  his  Nile, 
sweeping  away  artificial  metes  and  bounds,  to  make 
an  annual  re-siirvey  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  the 
country,  is  led  to  the  practical  discovery  of  some  of  the 
elementary   problems  and  propositions  of  geometry. 
Thence  he  slowly  advances  to  the  speculative  percep- 
tion and  demonstrative  proof  of  certain  primary  truths, 
as  being  the  unchanging  laws  of  figure  and  motion, 
whose  evidence  rising  above  the  observation  of  mere 
fact,  is  found  in  the  logical  certainty  of  pure  reason. 
Next,  these  few  elementary  observations  and  proposi- 
tions are  carried  as  precious  revelations  of  hidden  wis- 
dom to  Greece  and  there  excite  and  exercise  the  acute 
intellects  of  the  master-spirits  among  a    nation  of 
thinkers  and  reasoners.     As  centuries  move  forward, 
states  and  kingdoms  rise  and  fall.     The  broad  walls 
of  the  great  Babylon  of  the  Chaldeans  are  broken  ; 
her  streets,  where  nations  met  uncrowded,  become  a 
solitude  and  a  desolation.     The  sands  are  heaped  up 
high    around    the    Pyramids    and    Sphynxes,    the 
massive  and  enduring  monuments  of  Egyptian  power 
and  folly.     Then,  the  Roman  eagle  spreads  its  huge 
wings  over  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth  and  over- 
shadows the  civilized  world.      But  in  its  turn  that 
iron  dominion  dissolves  away  like  a  mist  before  the 
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fierce  blasts  from  the  Barbarian  North,  meeting  the 
whirlwind  that,  arising  from  the  Arabian  deserts,  swept 
over  the  plains  and  palaces  and  cities  of  Asia  and  the 
shores  of  Europe. 

Meanwhile,  solitary  and  thoughtful  men  brooded 
over  the  mysteries  of  extension  and  magnitude  and 
numbers  and  proportion.  In  the  Athenian  groves  and 
porticoes,  in  the  tent  of  the  Arabian  sage,  and  in  the 
convent  cloister,  heedless  of  the  rise  or  fall  of  empires, 
the  work  went  silently  on.  Link  by  link  the  ever- 
lasting golden  chain  of  geometrical  reasoning  was 
drawn  out.  The  properties  and  relations  of  numbers 
gradually  imfolded  themselves.  The  symbolic 
notation  of  Algebra,  at  first  merely  an  ingenious 
form  of  universal  arithmetic,  becomes  a  most  efficacious 
instrument  of  geometrical  reasoning?  and  invention. 
As  stage  after  stage  is  gained  in  the  steep  ascent,  other 
and  vaster  truths  continually  open  upon  the  view.  De- 
monstration and  analysis  are  every  hour  presenting 
new  results,  which,  transcending  the  elements 
wherein  they  were  generated,  indicate  still  more  com- 
prehensive laws  of  being;  or  unveil  deeper  mysteries  of 
that  necessary  and  mathematical  truth  so  infinite  in  its 
combinations,  so  grandly  simple  in  its  entire  unity. 

Siill  the  generalization  of  the  law^s  of  matter  and 
motion,  the  unity  and  mutual  coherence  of  all  truth, 
arc  destined  to  receive  yet  further '  illustration  and 
evidence.      Those   manufacturing   arts,   left   to   the 
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ingenuity  of  slaves,  by  the  self-sufficient  speculative 
philosophy  of  antiquity  now  come  forward  to  arm  the 
modern  man  of  science  with  additional  powers.  The 
Telescope,  an  instrument  which,  in  its  present  per- 
fection, exhibits  the  highest  ingenuity  of  philoso- 
phical invention,  combined  with  the  most  exquisite 
mechanical  skill, — the  telescope  brings  the  heavens 
within  the  field  of  closer  and  more  accurate  observa- 
tion. Thus,  the  mathematical  astronomy  of  the 
nineteenth  century  presents  one  of  the  grand  results  of 
the  genius  and  arts  of  four  thousand  years.  How 
sublime  is  it  in  theory !  In  its  application  to  the  uses 
and  wants  of  man,  how  practical !  Now,  mark,  how 
prodigious  is  the  interval  that  separates  the  elementary 
speculations  of  Egypt,  and  the  traditionary  astronomy 
of  the  Chaldean  soothsayers,  from  the  present  state  of 
art  and  science,  when  new  celestial  bodies  have  been 
discovered,  in  consequence  of  theoretic  reasoning 
on  their  probable  existence,  and  of  calculations  of 
their  presumed  orbits ;  or  when  La  Grange  could 
ascertain  mathematically  the  law  of  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  planetary  motions  and  show  that  these 
apparent  irregularities  were  in  fact  regular  and  periodi- 
cal, and  that,  correcting  and  compensating  their  own 
acceleration  and  retardations,  they  left  the  mean  dis' 
tance  of  each  planet  from  the  sun  and  its  mean 
motion  perfectly  constant,  thus  furnishing  the  strongest 
evidence  of  that  pervading  law  of  gravitation  and  of 
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fhe  consequent  order  and  stability  of  the  celestial 
mechanism,  which  this  remarkable  phenomenon  at  first 
appeared  to  disturb  or  contradict.  But  this  interval 
could  only  have  been  filled  up,  and  these  wonderful 
conclusions  of  science  attained,  by  the  incessant  mental 
toil  of  numerous  acute,  patient,  and  daring  intellects, 
through  myriads  of  days  of  thought  and  nights  of 
watching. 

What  I  have  thus  imperfectly  intimated  in  regard 
to  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  is  not  less  true  with 
respect  to  physical,  chemical,  and  mechanical  science. 
It  is  an  immense  body  of  methodized  and  arranged 
knowledge,  some  of  it  learnt  by  experience  and  ex- 
periment, and  some  part  deduced  from  the  workings 
of  the  pure  reason,  but  in  either  case  much  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  single  and  unaided  mind.  Accu- 
mulated by  the  slow  toil  of  centuries,  it  grows  simpler 
and  clearer  in  its  exposition  as  it  increases  in  extent 
and  value,  and  thus  becomes  the  property  Of  ordi- 
nary talent  and  industry. 

Turn  we  now  to  those  other  parts  of  learning,  that 
come  more  intimately  home  to  human  affections  and 
feelings — those  relating  immediatel)'  to  man,  his 
history,  his  character,  his  genius,  taste,  sentiments, 
passions.  There  is  History,  placing  us  as  it  were  upon 
the  mount  of  speculation,  such  as  that  whither  Milton 
imagined  our  first  parents  to  have  been  led  by  the  pity- 
ing angel.    Thence. like  them,  we  may  behold  the  fate, 
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the  woes,  and  the  blessings  of  our  race.     There  is  Bio- 
graphy, bringing  to  our  familiar  acquaintance  the  just 
and  wise  of  other  days,  the  models  of  virtue,  the  ex- 
amples of  life,  whom  we  revere  as  our  guides  and 
benefactors ;   "led  by  their  light,  and  by  their  wisdom 
wise."  There  is  that  political  and  economical  Philoso- 
phy, which  deduces  from  the  joint  lessons  of  history 
and  of  living  human  nature,  the  rules  whereby  the 
resources  of  nations  may  be  best  developed  and  appli- 
ed, and  the  greatest  amount  of  comfort  and  happiness 
diffused    among    the   greatest    number  of   citizens. 
There,  too,  is  that  Mental  Philosophy,  that  so  long  and 
so  vainly  strove  to  solve  the  riddle  of  man's  nature, 
nor  feared  to  lift  its   inquiries  to  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty.     Baffled  and  perplexed  in  those  bold  rea- 
sonings, it  yet  in  the  very  attempt  after  unattainable 
certainty.,  tried  and  ascertained  the  strength  and  the 
limits  of   mortal  intellects,  and  laid  open  the   true 
foundations  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  human  nature. 
Like  the  Alchemist,  whose  vain,  but  indefatigable  re- 
searches after  the  brilliant  phantoms  of  his  dreams, 
were  rewarded  by  the    most  useful  processes   and 
products  of  chemistry,  the  chemist  of  the  mind  was 
taught  by  long  experience  to  check  his  roving  fancy, 
and  at  last  to  learn, 
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That,  not  to  know  of  things  remote 
From  use,  obscure  and  subtle,  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies,  in  daily  life 
Is  the  prime  wisdom.* 

There,  too  are  those  languages  dead  and  living,  which, 
whilst  they  give  ready  access  to  the  knowledge  and 
literature  of  men,  trained  under  states  of  society  and 
modes  of  thought  strangely  different  from  our  own, 
are  themselves  the  most  curious  products  and  the  most 
faithful  records  of  man's  character  and  thoughts,  from 
his  simplest  to  his  most  refined  and  artificial  state  of 
intellectual  and  moral  culture.  There  also  are  the 
eloquence,  the  literature,  the  poetry  of  all  times  and 
tongues — those  glorious  efforts  of  genius  that  rule, 
with  a  never-dying  sway,  over  our  sympathies  and 
affections,  commanding  our  smiles  and  tears,  kindling 
the  imagination,  warming  the  heart,  filling  the  fancy 
with  beauty,  and  awing  the  soul  wnth  the  sublime,  the 
terrible,  the  powerful,  the  infinite. 

Ye  grand  inventions  of  ancient  bards, — ye  gay  crea- 
tions of  modern  fancy, — ye  bright  visions, — ye  fervid 
and  impassioned  thoughts, — serve  ye  all  for  no  better 
purpose  than  the  pastime  of  an  idle  hour  ? 

Ah,  not  SO; — not  so.  It  is  yours  to  stir  to  the  bottom 
the  dull  and  stagnant  soul ;  ye  can  carry  man  out  of 
himself  and  make  him  feel  his  kindred  with  his 
whole  race.     Ye  can  teach  him  to  look  beyond  exter- 

*  Milton. 
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nal  and  physical  nature  for  enjoyment  and  for  power. 
Ye  rouse  him  from  the  deep  lethargy  of  sense,  raise 
him  above  "  the  worthless  thing  we  are,"  and  reveal 
to  him  his  capacity  for  purer  pui'poses  and  a  nobler 
state  of  being. 

I  have  just  noticed  a  pecuhar  aspect  of  the  present 
advanced  state  of  mathematical  and  physical  science 
with  which  I  have  been  often  and  forcibly  impressed  ; 
I  mean  the  fact  that  so  little  of  it  is  the  direct  product 
of  any  single  genius,  but  that  the  whole  is  the  aggre- 
gate eflfeet  of  multitudes  of  insulated  intellectual  efforts, 
combined  with  apparently  accidental  circumstances, 
all  brought  marvellously  to  coalesce  in  one  immense 
and  harmonious  system.  This  consideration  presents 
to  my  mind,  a  beautiful  historical  and  intellectual  evi- 
dence of  wise  and  beneficient  intention  superintend- 
ing and  directing  the  thoughts  and  labours  of  men, 
giving  to  them  relations  and  bearings  unknown  to 
ourselves,  and  guiding  them  all  to  one  common  and 
wonderful  end.  This  strikes  me  as  being  singularly 
analogous  to  those  manifestations  of  wise  and  benevo- 
lent skill  which  the  scientific  teachers  of  natural  theo- 
logy have  traced  in  the  anatomical  construction  of  man 
and  animals,  their  several  parts  being  adapted  with 
matchless  art  to  each  other  and  to  the  uses  of  the 
whole,  whilst  the  multiplied  contrivance  and  infinite 
variety  of  all  animated  and  inanimate  nature  are  ad- 
justed in  exquisite  proportion  to  one  and  the  same  vast 
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plan,  bearing  throughout  the  impress  of  goodness  and 
wisdom. 

In  a  somewhat  analogous  manner  was  formed  and 
heaped  up  that  varied  and  splendid  mass  of  literature 
which  fills  the  library  of  the  modern  scholar.  To 
create  the  rough  materials  of  that  literature,  myriads  of 
human  beings  must  have  thought,  and  felt,  and  acted, 
and  suffered.  The  creative  genius  of  the  most  original 
of  the  writers  of  our  own  day,  even  of  those  who  are 
commonly  thought  self-taught  men,  must  have  bor- 
iowed  the  groundwork  of  its  inventions  or  speculations 
from  past  events,  and  doubtless  owed  much  of  its  ele- 
vation, excitement,  and  splendour,  to  the  poets,  au- 
thors, or  orators  of  former  ages. 

The  inspiration  of  the  master-spirits  of  other  times, 
glides  like  the  electric  fluid  from  man  to  man,  until  its 
flame  lights  up  in  soine  distant  but  congenial  breast, 
where,  probabl}^,  their  own  words  and  thoughts  have 
never  directly  reached.  Burns,  for  instance,  original 
and  fresh  from  natiu-e's  mint,  as  his  glowing  lay  con- 
fessedly is,  could  scarcely  have  been  what  he  .was, 
had  Homer  and  Horace  never  lived, — had  not  the 
common  mind  of  his  age  and  nation,  and  thus,  inci- 
dently,  his  own,  been  influenced  and  modified,  been 
exalted  and  refined,  by  the  warlike  and  trumpet- 
tongued  muse  of  Homer  and  the  laughing  wisdom  of 
Horace.*     Now  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Horace  are 

*  Ridentcm  dicere  verum. — Hor. 
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but  the  product  and  the  proof  of  a  fore-gone  and  mul- 
titudinous activity  of  thought,  passion,  and  action,  in 
successive  generations  of  men  who  were  once  inter- 
ested and  agitated  by  plans,  schemes,  and  contests,  by 
emotions,  rivalries,  strifes,  ambition,  and  pleasures, 
which  have  long  been  stilled  for  ever ;  like  the  waves 
that  in  those  days  broke  over  the  rocks  of  the  Egean 
or  foamed  in  the  stormy  Adriatic.  Thus  the  fathers 
of  poetry  and  eloquence  owed  the  education  of  their 
minds  and  drew  the  aliment  of  their  thoughts  from 
men  and  deeds  now  hidden  in  the  dark  domains  of 
that  mysterious  and  unrelenting  Past,  where,  in  the 
solemn  strains  of  one  of  the  poets  of  our  own  land  :* 

Far  in  thy  realms  withdrawn 
Old  empires  sit  in  stillenness  and  gloom, 

And  glorious  ages  gone 
Lie  deep  within  the  shadow  of  thy  womb. 

In  thy  abysses  hide 
Beauty  and  excellence  unknown.    To  thee 

Earth's  wonder  and  her  pride 
Are  gathered,  as  the  waters  to  the  sea. 

Full  many  a  mighty  name 
Lmks  in  thy  depths,  unuttered,  unrevered, 

With  thee  are  silent  Fame, 
Forgotten  arts  and  wisdom  disappeared. 

The  great  works  handed  down  to  us  from  antiqui- 
ty resemble  those  immense  mounds  or  forts  found  on 

*  Bryant. 
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our  western  plains,  the  monumental  and  the  sole  re- 
mains of  whole  nations  who  have  vanished  for  ever 
from  the  earth,  whose  fame,  whose  power,  whose  ge- 
nius, exploits,  character,  history,  whose  very  name  and 
language  are  no  more. 

All  this  must  have  existed  and  passed  away,  and 
been  succeeded  by  reason,  and  fancy,  and  cool  saga- 
city, and  passionate  enthusiasm,  they  too,  in  their  turn, 
gliding  to  the  same  dim  dominions  of  forgetfulness ; 
and  the  whole  but  preparatory  for  the  creation  of  such 
literature  as  belongs  to  us  and  our  children. 

But  I  may  be.  told  that  this  profusion  of  scientific 
and  literary  wealth  is  scarcely  within  the  hope  of  the 
mature  and  laborious  scholar,  much  less  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  youthful  graduate.  Thence  you  may 
infer,  that  I  am  giving  you  a  false  and  exaggerated 
statement  of  the  benefits  and  excellence  of  a  liberal 
education.  Yet  let  me  ask,  whether  the  well-instructed 
youth  has  not  at  lea^  been  made  familiar  with  the 
outline  and  map  of  the  whole  territory  of  human  know- 
ledge? Has  he  not  (unless  he  has  wilfully  neglected 
his  advantages)  been  trained  to  those  habits  of  con- 
tinuGus  reasoning  and  patient  attention  that  fit  and 
prepare  him  for  the  highest  acquisitions?  Has  not 
the  memory  been  exercised  and  the  reason  instructed, 
whilst  the  dull  labours  of  elementary  learning  were 
mastered  ?  The  key  of  knowledge  has  been  put  into 
the  student's  hands,  and  he  has  already  received  many 
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a  precious  earnest  and  specimen  of  those  mental  riches 
which  he  has  but  to  desire  strongly  and  he  can  enjoy 
abundantly. 

In  those  strangely  beautiful  eastern  tales  that  fasci- 
nate our  childhood,  and  rarely  lose  their  charm  in  our 
riper  years,  you  all  recollect  how  the  gorgeous  imagina- 
tion of  the  oriental  authors  delights  to  luxuriate  upon 
.the  story  of  some  young  and  bold  adventurer,  who 
wanders  alone  through  the  deep  caverns  of  the  earth, 
and  there  sees  around  him  piles  of  golden  ingots  and 
coin,  and  massive  plate  and  burnished  armour,  hillocks 
of  pearls  and  rubies,  and  sapphires,  and  emeralds,  and 
diamonds,  of  all  of  which  the  mystic  talisman  he  un- 
consciously bears  in  his  bosom  has  made  him  the  lord. 

To  the  young  student  of  our  own  times  and 
country,  the  discipline  of  a  thorough  education  is  that 
talisman  ;  though  of  far  more  potent  command  than 
the  one  of  oriental  fable.  Thus  armed,  he  may  climb 
the  Muse's  mount  or  penetrate  the  deepest  retreats  of 
science.  There  he  will  find  hoards  more  precious 
than  countless  gold  or  priceless  gems.  He  has  but  to 
desire  them  intensely,  and  they  become  his  own ;  for 
there  are  to  be  found  the  Genii  of  arts,  able  to  change 
the  face  of  nature  and  subdue  the  very  elements : 
there  dwell  those  pure  arid  bright  intelligences  that 
sway  the  heart  of  man,  and  mould  to  their  own 
pleasure  the  opinions  and  passions  of  nations. 
Mighty  and  proud  spirits  are  they,  who  will  not  be 
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commanded  by  wealth  or  power,  but  they  bow  them- 
selves down  before  the  daring  and  persevering  student, 
vokmtarily  confessing  themselves  to  be  "  the  slaves  of 
the  lamp  and  of  him  who  is  its  master." . 

But  why — you'  may  justly  ask  me — why,  and  for 
what  end  are  these  praises  of  education,  this  recapitu- 
lation of  the  glories  of  science  and  the  riches  of  htera- 
ture,  all  of  which  has  already  our  full  and  unhesitat- 
ing assent  ?  It  is  not,  I  reply,  to  flatter  the  vanity  of 
scholars  that  I  thus  speak,  or  to  contribute  in  any 
degree  towards  leading  you  to  think  yourselves  wiser 
or  better  than  other  men.  My  main  object  in  thus 
reminding  you  of  these  topics  was  to  infer  from  the 
consideration  of  these  glories  and  benefits  of  study 
that  of  the  duties  which  they  impose.  Let  me  then, 
for  a  short  time,  claim  your  attention  and  ask  you  to 
consider  with  me,  what  ought  to  be  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  a  sound  and  liberal  education. 

It  is  to  the  consideration  of  what  ought  to  be,  that  I 
now  invite  you,  not  to  that  of  what  must  he  or  com- 
monly is.  I  would  speak  of  the  just  influence  of 
such  studies,  not  of  their  necessary  or  even  ordinary 
effect.  I  would  speak  not  of  the  selfish,  or  worse  than 
selfish  purposes  of  intellectual  pride  or  personal  ambi- 
tion which  they  may  subserve,  but  of  the  legitimate 
and  awful  claims  of  society,  of  our  country,  of  the 
human  race,  of  the  moral  constitution  of  our  nature, 
of  the  great  Author  of  being  and  fountain  of  all  wis- 
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dom,  upon  the  scholar  in  every  country,  but  especially 
in-  our  own,  for  the  proper  government  and  improve- 
ment of  bis  faculties  aud  the  right  application  of  his 
acquirements. 

It  was  a  profound  as  well  as  a  pleasing  view  of 
ethical  philosophy  that  led  some  of  the  wisest  of 
moralists  to  define  Virtue,  to  be  "  the  living  according 
to  Nature."*  They  did  not  mean  by  this  that  it  was 
virtue  to  live  the  creature  of  instinct  and  passion, 
blindly  following  or  giving  way  to  any  natural  impulse 

*  The  ethical  doctrine  referred  to,  is  that  held  by  the  ancient  Stoic 
philosophers,  though  vaguely  and  imperfectly  explained  by  them 
and  often  paradoxically  expressed.  It  is  stated  more  clearly  and 
satisfactorily  by  Bishop  Butler,  and  forms  the  basis  of  his  theory  of 
morals,  which  teaches  us  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  several 
powers  and  passions  of  man  to  each  other,  and  to  his  state  and  con- 
dition, and  above  all  to  the  supremacy  of  conscience,  and  thus  to 
view  the  inward  frame  of  man  as  one  moral  whole.  From  this  idea 
it  is  inferred  that  virtue  is  the  end  or  object  of  our  constitution,  just 
as  from  the  idea  or  theory  of  the  mechanism  of  a  watch  it  appears 
that  its  nature  or  design  is  to  measure  time.  What  in  fact  may 
prove  to  be  the  actual  result  cannot  shew  anything  as  to  what  it 
ought  to  be,  according  to  the  intent  of  the  framer.  Any  work  of  art 
or  design  may  be  out  of  order  from  the  disproportionate  excess  or 
want  of  power  in  any  of  its  parts,  but  this  is  so  far  from  being 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  work,  that  if  the  disorder  is 
increased  it  wholly  defeats  that  intention.  So  man  may  and  does 
continually  act  according  to  the  inclination  or  impulse  which  hap- 
pens to  be  strongest  at  the  moment,  and  without  reference  to  the 
other  parts  of  his  nature  or  the  just  authority  of  conscience  and 
reason ;  but  this  is  to  act  in  a  manner  indicating  a  disordered  moral 
constitution,  and  violating  his  own  right  and  proper  nature. 
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or  propensity  that  might  be  strongest  at  the  moment, 
without  looking  forward  to  the  future,  or  backward  to 
the  past,  without  reflection  and  without  conscience. 
They  deemed  more  justly  of  man.  They  regarded 
him  as  a  complex  being,  who  had  numerous  appetites, 
affections,  and  powers  implanted  in  his  breast,  suited 
to  the  varied  relations  and  destinies  that  surround 
and  await  him.  All  of  these  propensities  and  faculties 
have  their  right  and  fitting  use,  and  it  is  for  the 
rational  or  spiritual  part  of  his  constitution,  to  direct 
and  restrain  them  to  their  proper  and  therefore  natural 
ends.  Every  one  of  them  obeying  this  guidance  will 
conduce  to  the  happiness  and  constitute  the  virtue  of 
man ;  and  each  of  them,  when  that  rule  is  thrown  off", 
acting  unnaturally,  contradicts  the  obvious  intent  of 
the  Creator,  and  thus 

^  • 

Strained  from  that  fair  use 


Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse. 

Thus  also  is  it  in  regard  to  the  gifts  of  intellectual 
culture.  The  intent  of  their  author  is  legibly  stamped 
upon  them,  but  they  are  confided  to  the  trust  of  man, 
who  cannot,  indeed,  wholly  destroy  their  native  ten- 
dency, but  who  may  pervert  them  to  selfish  or  malig- 
nant aims.  The  scholar  may  turn  his  wholesome 
learning  into  the  stimulus  and  the  food  of  a  poor  and 
frivolous  vanity.  Phj^sical  science  may  be  abused  to 
inflate  a  swoln  and  sceptical  and  self-sufficient  pride  of 
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intellect.  The  imagination  may  be  excited  and 
indulged  until  the  possessor  shrinks  back  from  the 
cold  realities  and  stern  duties  of  society  to  dream  away 
existence ;  or  it  may  be  pampered  and  polluted  and 
poisoned  until  it  teems  with  pestilence  and  death.  If 
such  were  indeed  the  certain  and  unfailing  issues  of 
liberal  studies — far  be  they  from  us  and  ours.  Perish 
for  ever  the  winged  words,  the  breathmg  thoughts, 
the  living  images  of  beauty.  Return,  ye  old  ages  of 
darkness,  roll  your  thick  clouds  over  our  land,  and 
shroud  forever  from  our  eyes  the  clear  fixed  lights  of 
science  and  the  dazzling  blaze  of  genius. 

But  it  is  not  so.  Such  is  not  their  true  office.  Such 
need  not  be  their  effect.  View  them  as  they  are  in 
themselves.  Read  the  impress  they  bear,  ere  they 
become  worn  by  the  world's  commerce  or  defaced  by 
the  evil  inventions  of  the  wicked.  They  bear  the 
very  image  and  superscription  of  truth.  The 
object  of  all  scientific  inquiry  is  Truth.  The  severe 
analysis  of  Reason  leads  us  step  by  step  to  the  laws 
of  universal  and  necessary  Truth.  Physical  observa- 
tion and  experiment  enable  the  Philosopher  to  infer 
the  o-eneral  truth  of  nature  from  millions  of  individual 
instances.  Virtue,  and  Right,  and  Duty,  are  the  great 
objects  of  moral  and  metaphysical  science  and  of  legal 
ethics;  yet  these  are  but  other  names  for  moral 
Truth.  Nay,  that  literature  which  lies  v^^ithin  the 
immediate  domain  of  the  imagination,  has  its  origin 
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and  the  source  of  its  charm  in  Truth  alone.  It  is 
from  nature  only  that  the  poet,  the  autlior,  the  orator, 
who  pleases  or  who  rules  widely  and  long,  must  obtain, 
the  materials  of  his  invention,  the  airy  forms  of  his 
fancy  and  the  torrent-like  excitement  of  his  impas- 
sioned fervour.  Human  sympathy  is  the  source  of 
their  charms,  their  interest,  and  their  control ;  but 
that  sympathy  can  be  awakened  only  by  the  truth 
of  feeling  and  the  reflection  of  nature.  The  study  of 
Truth  then,  not  as  modified  by  accident,  not  as  limited 
and  narrowed  in  particular  and  individual  instances, 
but  of  Truth,  either  universal  or  general,  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  scholar.  Can  then  the  noblest  exercise  of 
the  reason,  the  most  excellent  gift  of  heaven,  be  de- 
signed for  any  but  worthy  uses  ?  Can  man's  misuse, 
make  vain  the  precious  gift  and  turn  it  into  a  curse? 

The  sacred  light  of  day  which  rises  sweet  and 
pleasant  to  mortals,  chasing  away  darkness  and  un- 
healthy vapours,  and  pouring  floods  of  warmth  and 
gladness  upon  the  earth,  may  aid  the  wicked  in  their 
craft,  gild  the  tyrant's  pomp,  or  beam  brightly  upon 
fields  of  carnage.  Still  its  ethereal  stream  flows  on 
pure  and  bounteous,  shining  upon  the  evil  and  the 
good;  undiminished  and  untainted  by  earth's' ingrati- ^ 
tude  or  corruption.  Even  so  is  it  with  the  holier  light 
of  Truth. 

All,  therefore,  that  Society  need  to  claim  from  her 
sons,  whom  the  nurture  of  a  sound  education  has 
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trained  to  the  meditation  and  comprehension  of  gene- 
ral truth,  is  that  they  would  allow  the  habits  thus  form- 
ed and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  to  have  their 
natural  infkience  and  effect  undisturbed  and  unper- 
verted.      Then  will  the  mind  put  forth  its  energies  in 
natural  and  graceful  strength,  the  operations  and  at- 
tainments of  the   intellect  harmonizing  calmly  and 
regularly  with  the  right  morals  and  gentler  feelings  of 
the  heart.     In  that  fit  and  hallowed  union,  the  under- 
standing and  the  conscience,  the  genius  and  the  affec- 
tions move  together  in  healthful  concord,  diffusing 
cheerful  activity  throughout  the  intellectual  frame,  and 
abounding  in  thoughts  of  good  and  labours  of  love  to 
mankind. 

Every  branch    of  human  science,    every  part   of 
learning,  the  acquisition  of  which  is  at  all  worthy  the 
labour  of  study,   bears  plainly  upon  its  surface   the 
self-evidence  of  its  having  been  intended  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  mankind,  either  for  the  increase  of  their  phy- 
sical comfort,  for  their  pleasure  and  gratification,  for 
iheir  command  over  material  nature,  or  for  their  moral 
or  intellectual  improvement.    The  natural  and  obvious 
application  of  any  of  them  which  first  suggests  itself 
to  the  student,  is  either  one  of  practical  utility  or  else,  at 
least,  of  innocent  pleasure  to  others  than  himself.     It 
is  the  after  thought,  the  secondary,  though  unhappily 
too  frequent,  application,  suggested  by  selfishness  or 
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by  bad  passion,  which  alone  turns  true  knowledge 
and  mental  power  to  injurious  uses. 

Again,  as  I  have  already  observed,  all  high  attain- 
ment in  science  and  all  cultivated  .litei"ary  talent 
carry  with  them,  independently  of  their  external  histo- 
ry, the  conviction  that  such  attainments  are  beyond  our 
own  unaided  powers,  ajid  that  we  owe  them  to  the 
successive  efforts  of  past' generations.  But  this  reflec- 
tion alone,  is  sufficient  to  prove  to  the  scholar,  that  he 
has  no  selfish  or  exclusive  property  in  his  acquirements, 
and  that,  entering  as  he  does,  upon  the  labours  of 
others  and  enjoying  their  fruits,  he  holds  these  posses- 
sions but  in  trust  for  the  common  good. 

The  study  of  languages,  literature,  and  strict 
science,  whether  pursued  under  academic  direction  or 
in  solitary  and  unassisted  application,  must  have  more 
or  less  formed  the  student  to  the  exercise  of  attention 
and  comparison,  and  ultimately  to  habits  of  contem- 
plation and  investigation.  If  these  habits  are  fixed, 
and  the  native  faculties  thus  invigorated,  you  have 
within  you  the  rudiments  of  a  power  capable  of  ex- 
tending far  forwards  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge,  and  spreading  the  conquests  of  mind 
over  regions  never  yet  trodden  by  a  single  exploring 
footstep. 

It  surely  needs  no  train  of  moral  demonstration  to 
prove  that  such  a  power  imposes  upon  you  the  duty  of 
at  least  striving  to  exert  it.     If  you  are  successful  you 
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may  augment  the  happiness,  you  may  remove  or  as' 
suage  the  miseries  of  your  fellow-creatures  for  years, 
for  ages  to  come.     This  does  not  of  necessity  demand 
of  you  the  undivided  devotion  of  your  life,  or  the 
abandonment  of  the  ordinary  duties  and  cares    of 
society.     The  elements  of  thought,  of  improvement, 
of  discovery,  are  about  you.     The  grandest  of  these 
may  not  be  beyond  your  grasp.     Those  apparently  the 
most  insignificant,  provided  only  they  be  real  acces- 
sions to  the  previous  stock  of  knowledge,  are  not  to  be 
despised  ;  for  they  may  be  pregnant  with  momentous 
consequences.     They  may  have  relations  to  be  traced 
by  some  future  observer,  w^hen  they  will  be  discovered 
to  be  the  minute  but  constituent  parts  of  some  impor- 
tant invention,  or  some  salutary  truth.      The  slight 
seedling  that  you  tread  upon  with  careless  indifference 
may  infold  some  life-giving  tree,  which  will  one  day 
swell  out  its  huge  bulk,  and  throw  forth  its  far-reach- 
ing branches,  shading  and  sheltering  weary  nations, 
and  dropping  the  balm  of  healing  from  its  leaves. 
Nay,  more,  you  know  not,  and  unless  you  cherish  the 
desire,  you  can  never  know,  whether  yours  may  not  be 
the  exalted  lot  and  privilege,  Ijy  your  own  immediate 
labours,  to  hasten  forward  the  great  destinies  of  man's 
knowledge  and  happiness. 

Newton,  from  the   most  familiar  circumstances, 
and  the  observation  of  the  most  trivial  phenomena,  is 
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led  to  deduce  the  sublimest  and  most  useful  generali- 
zations of  human  science. 

Pascal  is  excited  by  the  accidental  inquiry  of  an 
acquaintance,  in  relation  to  certain  chances  of  dice,  to 
the  investigation  of  the  theory  of  probabilities,  and 
thus  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  most  ingenious 
mathematical  analysis  of  chances,  which  has  since 
been  fruitful  in  numerous  useful  applications  to  the 
business  of  life.  His  hours  of  sickness  and  pain, 
were  amused  or  solaced  by  those  profound  and  origi- 
nal views  of  human  nature,  which  undeveloped  and 
fragmentajy  as  he  left  them,  have  been  admired  and 
studied  by  divines  and  by  philosophers,  and  have 
guided  them  to  the  purest  and  deepest  wisdom. 

Franklin — the  self-taught  Franklin — (whose  ex- 
ample I  the  more  willingly  select,  because  he  had 
disciplined  his  own  mind,  by  a  much  more  thorough 
education  than  can  .be  boasted  of  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  those  crowned  with  academic  honours,  and 
whose  life  thus  affords  an  evidence  of  the  worth  of 
that  training  which  it  is  sometimes  used  as  an  argu- 
ment to  undervalue,)  Franklin,  in  the  very  recreations 
of  his  diligent  life,  remarks  and  applies  some  of  the 
most  useful  properties  of  heat,  and  ascertains  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  laws  of  electricity.  The  self-same  habit 
of  regulated  and  instructed  activity  of  mind  applied  in 
another  direction,  led  him  to  those  clear  and  just  views 
of  human  dealing,  and  those  maxims  of  large  and 
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sound,  though  plain,  household  wisdom,  that  have 
proved  the  cause  of  independence  and  happiness  to 
thousands  of  his  countiymen. 

Mansfield  ascends  the  bench  at  a  period  when 
the  latv  of  personal  property  and  commercial  transac- 
tions, was  a  confused  mass  of  blind  tradition,  half 
settled  usage,  and  arbitrary  decision.  He  arranges,  he 
analyses,  he  rejects.  He  borrows  from  the  civilians 
the  rich  materials  of  their  ancient  law.  He  lays 
deep,  the  solid  foundations  of  justice  and  natural 
equity.  He  reais  aloft  the  stately  structure  of  com- 
mercial policy.  The  great  work,  it  is  true,  is  left  in- 
complete by  his  hand,  but  the  reign  of  rational  juris- 
prudence is  begun. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  dignity  and  theoretical  im- 
provement of  legal  science  that  the  effect  of  Mans- 
field's genius  and  learning  is  to  be  traced.  We  may 
see  and  feel  that  effect  every  where  and  every  hour. 
Scarcely  a  single  cause  can  be  decided  in  Great 
Britain,  or  the  United  States,  or  a  contract  of  insu- 
rance, or  other  commercial  transaction  entered  into, 
which  is  not  in  some  way  most  beneficially  affected 
by  the  influence  of  his  clear  and  sagacious  mind. 

Perhaps  a  still  more  brilliant  example,  and  one  yet 
more  capable  of  firing  the  praiseworthy  ambition  of 
ingenuous  youth  may  be  found  in  the  history  of 
Political  and  Public  Law.  Two  centuries  ago,  the 
differences  between  nations,  and  the  collision  of  sove- 
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reigns  were  not  only  without  any  common  arbiter,  but 
could  not  be  referred  to  any  recognized  rule  of  politi- 
cal action  or  decision,  bearing  with  it  the  authority  of 
reason,  and  commanding  respect,  if  not  obedience. 
Arms  and  battle  could  alone  decide  upon  the  claims 
of  public  justice  and  humanity.  Strength,  therefore, 
in  international  law  was  right,  and  the  thunder  of 
cannon,  was  the  logic  of  kings.  Such  was  the  state 
of  the  civilized  world,  when  a  Dutch  Lawyer,  with- 
out official  station,  or  political  power,  in  exile,  and  in 
poverty,  applied  his  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  nations,  and  the  rational  and 
natural  laws  of  peace  and  war.* 

His  memory  was  fraught  with  the  lore  of  all  anti- 
quity ;  the  active  discharge  of  public  and  private 
duties,  had  made  him  conversant  with  mankind  and 
their  concerns;  his  reason  had  been  sharpened  by  the 
study  and  application  of  the  principles  of  justice  and 
equity  between  man  and  man,  as  taught  in  the 
Roman  law.  But  in  him,  the  proud  stoical  phi- 
losophy of  the  ancient  civilians,  had  been  softened, 
tamed,  and  humanized  by  the  mild  teaching  of  Chris 

*  The  latter  years,  as  well  as  the  early  life  of  Hugo  Grotius, 
were  prosperous,  and  passed  in  the  discharge  of  honourable  and 
competently  lucrative  public  offices  ;  but  his  great  work,  De  Jure 
Belli  ac  Pacis,  appears  to  have  been  written  and  publisjied  in 
France,  not  long  after  his  escape  from  imprisonment  in  HoUandj 
to  which  he  had  been  sentenced  for  life,  and  where  his  whole  estate 
had  been  confiscated  by  the  dominant  poUtical  party. 
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tian  benevolence.  In  the  severe  school  of  adversity 
and  persecution,  he  had  been  practically  taught  the 
lessons  of  toleration  and  humanity ;  he  had  there 
learnt  to  cherish  and  to  reverence  private  rights,  and 
conscience,  and  happiness,  and  to  dread  the  abuses  of 
unrestrained  power.  These  sentiments  he  enforced 
by  the  experience  of  history,  the  arguments  of  philoso- 
phy, and  the  authority  of  religion,  and  embodied  them 
in  a  work  remarkable  alike  for  its  lavish  profusion  of 
rare  and  varied  learning,  and  its  power  of  original 
thought.  He  closed  his  immortal  volume,  with  a  prayer 
of  solemn  eloquence,  invoking  "God,  who  alone  could 
work  such  marvels,  to  write  these  truths  •  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  rulers  of  Christendom,  giving  them  an 
understanding  to  discern  true  justice,  and  to  reverence 
their  fellow-creatures,  as  a  race  beloved  of  heaven."* 
It  was  a  grand  and  bold  undertaking.  Magnanimous 
were  its  motives,  its  auspices  hallowed,  and  its  influ- 
ence blessed.  His  doctrines  were  at  the  time  received 
by  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  as  the  pedantic  theories 
of  a  dreaming  scholar.  But  they  were  not  therefore 
lost.  Before  another  generation  had  wholly  passed 
away,  they  had  formed  to  themselves  a  public  opinion 

*  "  Inscribat  hsec  Deus  (qui  solus  hoc  potest,)  cordibus  eorum, 
quorum  res  Christiana  in  manu  est,  et  iisdem  mentem  divini, 
humanique  juris  intelligentem  duit,  quseque  semper  cogitet  lectam 
se  ministram  ad  regendos  homines,  Deo  cm-isshmini  animal.^'' — Gro- 
this  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads.     Concluding  paragraph  of  the  work. 
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among  reading  and  thinking  men,  and  thus  created  an 
august  tribunal  before  which  kings  and  statesmen 
were  compelled  to  bow.  Like  some  healing  oil,  they 
soothed  and  relieved  the  wounds  of  civil  discord,  and 
of  national  warfare.  They  spread  themselves  over 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  the  vexed  billows  became 
calm.  Sea  robbery  was  checked,  and  legalized  war- 
fare began  to  respect  and  acknowledge  the  rights  of 
the  merchant,  and  the  flag  of  the  neutral.  A  second 
century  is  scarcely  ended,  and  contending  nations 
meet  in  negociation  and  argument  on  subjects  upon 
which  they  would  formerly  have  met  in  arms,  refer- 
ring their  most  valued  interests  to  be  settled  by  the 
reasoning  or  even  the  authority  of  Hugo  Grotius, 
and  his  disciples. 

Thus  much  having  already  been  achieved,  what 
limit  can  we  place  to  the  glorious  and  peaceful  influ- 
ence of  the  Father  of  international  law  ? 

But  thie  grandeur  of  exploits  such  as  this,  and  those 
I  have  before  alluded  to,  perhaps  overwhelms  us.  We 
despair  of  rivalling  them.  We  shrink  back  dazzled 
by  the  effulgence  of  fame  that  surrounds  them.  If 
this  diffidence  of  ourselves  arises  from  a  just,  a  prudent, 
or  an  humble  estimate  of  our  own  talents,  it  cannot  be 
blamed.  But  you  may  imitate  what  you  cannot 
equal.  We  may  tread  in  the  same  path  with  those 
benefactors  of  the  world,  though  with  a  slower  and 
less  confident  step.     Every  positive  addition  to  the 
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stock  of  actual  information,  however  small,  is  so  much 
gained  to  human  nature.  Besides,  if  we  cannot  our- 
selves contribute  directly  to  improvement  or  discovery 
in  art  or  science,  we  have  scarcely  a  less  obligatory,  or 
a  less  pleasing  task  to  perform  in  their  reception,  their 
preservation,  and  above  all  in  their  dissemination. 

Those,  to  whom  education,  leisure,  or  natural  ca- 
pacity, has  given  knowledge,  are  the  appointed  judges 
of  truth  in  the  first  instance.  To  their  inspection 
every  accession  to  its  stores  is  first  presented.  To 
them  every  great  improvement  commonly  comes 
attended  with  the  usual  imperfections  of  recent  dis- 
covery, and  begirt  with  difficulties  and  objections.  Its 
evidence  is  often  doubtful,  its  results  may  be  revolting 
to  the  prejudices,  or  threatening  the  interests  of  some 
class  of  the  community.  Perhaps  the  comprehension 
and  proof  of  it  may  be  abstruse  or  complicated,  depend- 
ing upon  a  chain  of  inquiry  or  demonstration,  demand- 
ing patient  attention  or  laborious  research.  The  natu- 
ral judges  of  truth  then,  and  they  alone,  must  overcome 
these  hindrances;  their  labours  must  remove  objections 
and  clear  away  doubts  for  the  less  enlightened.  Their 
decision  must  authenticate  the  nature  and  value  of 
the  doctrine  or  invention ;  or,  if  haply,  interest  or 
envy  should  oppose  its  way,  then  it  becomes  their 
proud  office  to  form  a  voluntary  cohort  in  its  defence, 
to  baffle  and  beat  down  its  adversaries,  and  at  last  to 
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swell  the  pomp  and  join  in  the  loud  acclamations  of 
its  triumph. 

In  this  age,  and  this  country  of  universal  elemen- 
tary instruction,  new  facilities  at  once,  and  new  induce- 
ments are  constantly  given  for  the  extensive  diffusion 
of  good  knowledge.  Much  of  practical  science, 
physical,  moral,  and  political,  to  be  useful  at  all,  must 
be  made  the  common  property  of  the  people.  It  must, 
as  it  were,  be  taken  up  into  the  system  of  the  body 
politic,  and  mix  with  its  whole  circulation.  The 
means  are  at  our  command.  Through  our  well-de- 
vised common  school  systems,  through  our  numerous 
and  extensively  circulating  journals,  through  conversa- 
tion, domestic  instruction,  public  discourses,  lectures, 
books  of  education,  and  popular  reading,  the  laws  and 
conclusions  of  science,  and  not  unfrequently  its  pro- 
cesses and  reasonings,  may  be  made  familiar  to  all 
classes.  Those  doctrines  and  opinions,  that  in  the 
last  generation  were  admitted  slowly  and  cautiously, 
perhaps  doubtingly,  bysome  few  learned  and  specula- 
tive men  on  the  conviction  of  their  understandings,  in 
opposition  to  the  strong  bias  of  their  early  impressions, 
can  now  be  made  elementary  propositions,  familiar 
maxims,  household  words  to  a  whole  people.  This  is 
to  be  accomplished  almost  entirely  by  the  agency  of 
well-instructed  men  scattered  throughout  society,  who 
according  to  their  several  stations,  occupations,  and 
capacities,  act  as  conductors  of  knowledge,  leading  it 
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off  from  its  accumulated  stores,  and  spreading  and 
pouring  it  through  the  general  mind  in  ten  thousand 
channels. 

Here  let  me  remark,  that  the  fitness  of  well-governed 
colleges  and  higher  seminaries  of  learning  to  promote 
this  most  important  end,  is  the  strong  and  unanswer- 
able republican  argument  for  their  foundation  and  pa- 
tronage in  a  free  state.  They  are  incorporated  and 
endowed,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  comparatively  very 
few  who  can  be  taught  there,  but  in  the  design  and 
hope,  that  those  few  may  be  the  instruments  of  good 
and  the  means  of  instruction  to  many,  either  by  ex- 
ample or  by  actual  teaching,  writing,  or  speaking ; 
thus  making  the  most  finished  education,  if  not  in  it- 
self yet  in  its  effects,  uses,  and  consequences,  as  broad 
and  general  as  the  light  of  heaven.  Should  that  in- 
tent prove  abortive,  should  these  institutions  minister 
only  to  learned  pride,  conducing  nothing  to  the  com- 
mon good  or  the  elevation  and  illumination  of  the  pub- 
lic mind — if  they  become  mere  reservoirs  of  stagnant 
learning,  instead  of  fresh  springing  fountains  of  living 
knowledge,  they  will  disappoint  the  hopes  of  their  tru- 
est friends  and  are  no  longer  worthy  the  countenance 
and  aid  of  a  free  people. 

But  whilst  the  scholar  is  thus  discharging  these 
honourable  and  pleasing  duties,  and  diffusing  the  bene- 
fits of  science  over  the  whole  land,  until  they  reach  at 
length,  even  the  far  distant  dwellers  in  the  wilderness, 
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let  him  not  neg-lect  the  wholesome  influence  which 
that  science  may  be  made  to  exert  upon  his  own 
understanding  and  heart.  The  difficulties,  doubts, 
and  obscurities  that  hang  over,  surround,  and  bound 
in,  his  most  distinct  and  interesting  knowledge,  will,  if 
soberl}''  considered,  repress  the  pride  of  false  learning, 
and  convince  him  of  his  need  of  a  clearer  and  brighter 
light  than  mere  human  reason  can  ever  offer.  It  is 
much  to  be  taught  our  own  ignorance,  and  thus  to  be 
rescued  from  overweening  self-confidence,  and  self-ad- 
miration. Such  an  ignorance  is  at  once  the  solid  foun- 
dation, and  the  graceful  ornament  of  real  learning. 
But  the  scholar,  if  he  will  but  receive  the  lesson,  may 
here  learn  also,  not  to  be  deluded  by  the  false  shows  of 
life,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  look  with  indiflerence  upon 
the  meaner  objects  of  human  pursuit,  and  to  affect 
better  things.  The  broader  his  range  of  knowledge, 
the  more  extensive  and  accurate  his  acquaintance 
with  the  order,  the  beauty,  and  the  harmony  of  nature, 
so  much  the  more  insignificant  should  the  temptations 
of  life  and  its  troubles,  its  false  glories,  and  its  fleeting 
vexations  appear  in  his  eyes.  The  grandeur  of  crea- 
tion places  before  him  a  scale  wherewith  he  can 
measure  the  littleness  of  men,  and  their  works,  and 
their  desires.  When  he  has  attained  to  look  steadily 
upon  the  dazzling  majesty,  of  truth,  he  will  be  enabled 
to  behold  wealth,  honour,  fame,  and  all  the  other 
objects  of  human  pride,  not  as  they  seem,  but  as  they 
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are  in  themselves.  Thougii  they  may  show  like  the 
gorgeous  pageant  of  the  summer  •  sunset  clouds,  piled 
in  golden  magnificence  mountains  high,  glowing  as 
with  unborrowed  light,  and  seeming  as  vast  and  Bolid 
as  the  rocky  Alps,  he  may  learn  to  gaze  upon  them  all 
with  an  undazzled  eye,  well  knowing  how  suddenly 
they  may  be  scattered  by  the  winds  of  heaven,  or  at 
the  most,  how  soon  they  will  fade  away  into  mist  and 
dark  vapours.  Such  are  some  of  the  moral  lessons 
which  true  philosophy  can  teach,  but  which  her  pupils 
will  seldom  learn. 

The  studies  which  have  scientific  truth  for  their  ob- 
ject have,  when  rightly  employed,  yet  another  proper 
and  excellent  tendency.  It  is,  that  they  train  the  mind 
to  the  habit  of  lifting  itself  above  temporary  and  acci- 
dental circumstances,  to  the  consideration  of  leading 
principles.  The  mind  that  has  long  been  accustomed 
to  the  attentive  and  exact  investigation  of  mathemati- 
cal or  moral  certainty,  is  not  only  enriched  by  the  stock 
of  primal  truths  thus  acquired,  but  is  rendered  de- 
sirous and  capable  of  applying  the  same  or  some 
similar  strict  analysis,  and  so  attaining  an  equally 
satisfactory  certainty,  in  all  its  other  opinions.  It  can- 
not easily  content  itself  in  any  of  the  important  con- 
cerns of  life,  with  blindly  following  the  guidance  of 
early  prejudice,  of  transient  impulses,  of  habit,  of 
caprice,  of  some  fascinating  example,  of  popular 
opinion,  of  the  fashion  of  some  little  circle,  or  of  the 
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authority  of  some  great  name.  In  all  things  it 
longs  and  yearns  'as  it  were,  to  know  the  reasons 
of  its  faith  and  professions.  This  appetite  for  solid 
knowledge  grows  with  its  own  indulgence,  and  thus 
the  intellectual  habits  of  the  study  may  pass  with 
undiminished  strength,  and  it  may  be  with  increased 
usefulness,  into  the  ordinary  government  of  the  under- 
standing and  the  whole  conduct  of  hfe.  Thus  it  is,  that 
the  discipline  and  accomplishments  of  scientific  study 
may  aid  in  giving  to  the  character  and  conduct  that 
unity  and  consistency  which  can  spring  from  principle 
alone.  I  do  not  mean  that  consistency  that  plumes 
itself  upon  a  blind  devotion  to  a  sect,  a  party,  a  leader, 
to  a  string  of  phrases,  a  form  of  words,  or  an  empty 
name.  This  is  but  the  idolatry  of  the  mind,  the 
slavery  of  the  understanding.  Under  the  cover  of 
consistency  it  is  often  but  the  pretext  or  the  cause  of 
the  most  flagrant  contradictions. 

Still  less  do  I  honour  that  consistency  which  is  but 
an  obstinate  adherence  to  any  notions  or  associations 
once  accidentally  formed  or  professed ;  for  this  is  to 
deny  ourselves  for  ever  the  capacity  of  becoming  better 
or  wiser  than  we  once  were.  I  speak  of  a  consistency 
admitting  of  many  honest  changes  of  opinion,  though 
of  no  interested  ones.  I  speak  of  that  consistency  of 
motive  and  character  that  is  to  be  found  in  him — 
and  in  him  only — who  walks  through  life  in  single- 
ness of  purpose  and  openness  of  heart,  seeking  the 
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light  and  the  truth  for  himself  and  the  means  of  hap- 
piness for  others.  It  springs  from  the  union  of  reason 
with  sentiment.  Kind  dispositions,  warm  and  gene- 
rous feeUngs  alone  cannot  give  it.  These  may  fre- 
quently prompt  to  right  action;  they  may  make  error 
pardonable,  and  sometimes  lovely;  but  uncertain  as 
they  are,  fluctuating,  unstable,  liable  to  be  deluded  by 
sympathy,  to  be  hurried  into  passion,  and  when  their 
intention  is  the  best,  then  often,  ignorantly  to  cause 
the  greatest  harm,  unless  they  are  guided  by  enlight- 
ened Principles,  they  can  never  be  durably  useful  or 
honourably  consistent.  Alike  in  the  social  and  domes- 
tic relations  and  in  the  great  concerns  of  a  nation's  poli- 
cy, the  principles  of  right  and  the  rules  of  public  and 
private  utility,  pointed  out  by  wise  experience,  are  the 
only  sure  guides  to  happiness.  Like  the  bright  stars 
of  the  pole  or  the  steady-pointing  needle,  they  enable 
the  well-informed  patriot  to  hold  his  undeviating 
course  across  the  trackless  ocean  of  life,  defying  its  cur- 
rents and  its  blasts,  where  he  would  otherwise  wander, 
the  sport  of  every  gale,  or  at  best  creep  timidly  along 
the  coasts  and  narrow  bays  following  all  their  wind- 
ings. Truth — as  Bacon  taught  in  his  quaint  and  fig- 
urative wisdom — Truth  and  Goodness  are  one,  differ- 
ing but  as  the  seal  from  the  print.  Therefore  it  is,  that 
the  possession  of  valuable  and  well-arranged  know- 
ledge of  any  sort,  and  still  more  that  mental  training 
thus  gained  have  their  most  natural  and  best  opera- 
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(ion  in  leading  us  to  establish  firmly  in  ourselves 
those  principles  and  practical  opinions  that  may  be  the 
guides  of  intelligent  action.  Wherever  wise  and  con- 
sistent conduct  appears  there  is  good  evidence,  that 
wise  and  pure  principles  to  some  extent  at  least,  have 
been  firmly  fixed.  These  may  be  traced  in  minds 
very  little  illuminated  by  human  learning;  but  they 
should  be  "mightiest  in  the  mighty."  The  power  and 
the  evidence  of  well-settled  and  lofty  principles,  should 
appear  most  manifest  in  those,  whose  youth  has  been 
trained  to  weigh  the  force  of  argument  and  to  trace 
the  laws  of  the  Creator's  wisdom.  Their  minds,  ele- 
vated as  they  have  been  to  noble  subjects  of  medita- 
tion, should  be  habitually  raised  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  good  and  the  fair— enlarged  as  they  have  been 
by  various  information  they  should  be  fertile  of  those 
things  that  bring  freedom  and  peace  to  man. 

Should  be  !  Ought  to  he  !  And  is  it  not  always  so? 
Alas,  how  often  is  it  the  reverse  ! 

How  seldom  have  the  wise  wisdom  enough  to  know 
how  to  use  their  wisdom  aright !  Scenes  of  bounty  and 
justice,  bright  views  of  faith  and  honour,  of  generous 
motives  and  adventurous  undertakings  crowned  with 
merited  success,  all  lie  spread  before  them  as  in  some 
delicious  landscape ;  but  the  toys  and  trifles  of  selfish 
aggrandii^ement  or  grovelling  desire  are  immediately 
beforQ  their  eyes,  engrossing  their  whole  attention  and 
quite    shutting  out  the  diversified  and  magnificent 
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prospect.  The  talent  of  such  men  may  have  been 
invigorated  by  education,  but  being  never  given  to 
the  defence  or  the  service  of  their  country  or  their 
neighbour,  it  is  hJje  that  acquired  by  the  training  of 
the  boxer  to  be  wasted  in  idle  contests  for  paltry  re- 
wards. 

Foolish  and  unfortunate  men.     They  know  not 
what  they  lose.     In  thus  applying  to  selfish  aims  and 
with  selfish  motives  that  which  was  given  for  the  use 
of   society,  they  narrow  their  own  capacities  to  the 
scale  of  their  objects  of  pursuit.     The  eye  of  the  judg- 
ment adapts  itself  to  the  minute  trifles  on  which  it  is 
habitually  employed  and  becomes  feeble  and  dim-sight- 
ed to  larger  and  distant  objects.     The  intellect,  what- 
ever skill  and  adroitness  it  may  acquire  in  its  way,  is 
dwarfed  down  to   trickish  schemes,  sorry  arts,  and 
petty  intrigues.     Thus  do  they  lower  themselves  in 
the  rank  of  intellectual  beings.     They  shut  them- 
selves out  froxn  the  best  delights  of  rational  existence. 
The  serene  but  exquisite  pleasures  of  a  firm  sense  of 
duty,  of  a  conscientious  support  of  right,  of  an  en- 
hghtened  and  disinterested  benevolence,  have  for  them 
no  reahty.     Their  talents  and  their  acquirements  are 
to  them  but  a   vile  merchandize,   wherewith  they 
carry  on  a  huckstering  traffic  for  poor  gains.     They 
may  heap  up  riches;  they  may  build  themselves  a 
name ;  they  may  climb,  or  may  crawl,  to  the  high 
places  of  power.     Still  to  them  society  is  stript  of  its 
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beauty,  its  glories,  and  its  best  excitements.  Life  is  to 
them  barren,  and  cheerless,  and  wearisome.  The  re- 
wards and  the  consolations  of  the  truly  wise,  they 
can  never  have.  Blessings  spring  not  up  in  their 
paths,  nor  do  Friendship  and  Affection,  Gratitude  and 
Honour,  crowd  around  them  as  the  glad  companions 
of  their  way. 

To  borrow  the  happy  image  of  a  German  poet ; 

Life  has  charms 


Which  they  have  ne'er  experienced  ;  they  have  been 

But  voyaging  along  its  barren  coasts, 

Like  some  poor  ever-roaming  horde  of  pirates, 

That  crowded  in  the  rank  and  narrow  ship 

House  on  the  wild  wave  with  wild  usages. 

Nor  know  aught  of  the  main  land,  but  the  bays. 

Where  safelicst  they  may  venture  a  thieves'  landing, 

Whate'er  in  the  inland  dales  the  land  conceals 

Of  fair  and  exquisite,  O !  nothing,  nothing. 

Do  they  behold  of  that  in  their  rude  voyage.* 

Closely  connected  with  attachment  to  Principle,  as 
well  as  with  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  truth,  is  that 
mild  toleration  for  difference  of  sentiment  which  per- 
mits a  liberal  and  unaffected  respect  for  the  motives 
and  characters  of  honourable  men  whose  doctrines  or 
opinions  are  at  furthest  variance  from  our  own.  It  is 
a  beautiful  and  natural  consequence  of  honest  and 
laborious  inquiries  after  truth,  to  impress  the  mind  at 

*  Schiller.     Tlie  Pkcolomtni. — Coleridge's  Trjms, 
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once  with  a  conviction  of  its  exceeding  value,  and  of 
the  difficulties  that  encompass  it ;  thus  at  the  same 
time  giving  us  confidence  in  our  own  conclusions, 
and  charity  for  those  of  others.  Qui  pauca  con- 
siderat  de  facili  j^^'omoiciat,  was  a  wise  maxim 
of  our  ancestors.  It  is  a  little  thinking  and  not 
enough,  that  makes  men  conclude  hastily  and  de- 
nounce boldly.  Those  who  in  calm  and  pleasing 
solitariness,  have  been  filled  with  cheerful  and  confi- 
dent thoughts,  whilst  hke  Milton,  they  "  beheld  the 
bright  countenance  of  Truth,  in  the  quiet  air  of  de- 
lightful studies  ; "  are  but  rarely  the  foremost  to  em- 
bark, of  their  own  accord,  "  on  the  troubled  sea  of 
noises  and  hoarse  disputes.''  When  duty  calls  them 
thither,  they  obey.  But  though  mixing  in  the  war- 
fare, they  are  in  it,  but  not  of  it.  and  they  war  for  , 
what  they  deem  the  right,  in  the  spirit  of  peace. 

He  who  has  traced  out  to  his  own  satisfaction  the 
grounds  and  reasons  of  his  belief  in  morals,  poUtics,  or 
religion,  has  done  most  wisely.  Yet  he  has  but  half 
profited  by  his  studies,  if  he  has  not  also  learnt  some- 
thing of  humility  and  caution  in  judging,  and  some- 
thing of  forbearance  and  charity  for  those  who  think 
not  as  he  does.  In  convincing  himself  he  might  also 
learn  how  many  impediments  there  are  in  the  Avay  of 
know  ing  the  whole  and  precise  truth — how  much  of 
pardonable  mistake,  how  much  of  praiseworthy  sin- 
cerity there  may  l3e  in  error;    how  prejudices  pre- 
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occupy  and  fill  up  the  mind ;  how  possible  it  is  that 
they  may  have  some  hold  upon  his  own.  Thus  also 
he  can  learn  how  strong  and  tenacious  is  the  influence 
of  names  and  words,  even  to  the  sometimes  arraying 
in  hostile  ranks,  men  who  act  from  the  same  motives, 
who  look  to  the  same  ends,  and  who,  if  they  could  be 
brought  to  understand  each  other  would  agree  in  the 
same  language,  professions,  and  principles. 

Above  all,  it  is  in  the  school  of  general  truth  that 
we  can  best  learn,  that  which  seems  theoretically  to 
to  be  the  simplest  and  easiest  of  all  rules  of  judgment, 
and  is  yet  the  one  proved  by  constant  experience  to  be 
the  most  rarely  followed.  I  mean  that  of  giving  their 
due  proportions  of  importance  to  doctrines,  or  opinions, 
or  parties,  and  no  more.  For  it  is  the  frequent  error 
of  all  of  us,  to  feel  most  warmly,  and  to  rush  with  the 
most  intense  ardour  into  controversy  upon  those 
shadowy  differences  that  divide  men,  who  think  alike 
on  all  weightier  matters. 

In  our  own  country  the  right  of  uncontrolled  liberty 
of  thought  and  discussion  on  every  subject  has  been  re- 
cognized and  established  on  the  broadest  scale,  so  far  as 
laws  and  constitutions,  together  with  the  settled  theoreti- 
cal opinion  of  the  whole  nation  can  do  so.  But  this  legal 
liberty,  combined  with  the  incessant  activity  of  a  young 
and  ardent  nation,  where  all  power  of  all  kinds  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  leads  of  course  to  greater  varie- 
ty of  collisions  between  the  opinions  and  interests  of  in- 
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dividuals  thus  splitting-  up  society  the  more  readily  into 
sects  and  parties,  religious,  political,  local,  or  social.  It 
is  impossible  to  prevent  such  collisions  and  separations ; 
nor,  taking  human  nature  as  we  find  it,  is  it  desirable, 
in  my  judgment,  were  it  possible.  By  such  contests 
truth  is  elicited  and  liberty  preserved.  Yet  in  the  most 
perfect  freedom  from  all  legal  restraints  there  may  be, 
and  there  occasionally  is  a  species  of  moral  and  social 
tyranny  scarcely  less  oppressive  than  the  heavy  hand 
of  legal  severity.  There  may  be  a  virulence  of  civil 
dissension  inflaming  and  maddening  society  until  the 
best  privileges  of  freemen  seem  dearly  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  social  and  domestic  peace.  There  are 
seasons  when  a  proscriptive,  a  denunciatory  spirit  lords 
it  over  the  passions  of  multitudes,  and  fills  them  with 
an  embittered  frenzy.  Then  it  is  that  society  has 
most  need  of  the  service  of  those  of  her  sons  whose 
disciplined  understanding  and  conscientious  investiga- 
tion have  g-iven  them  such  a  calm  and  firm  attach- 
ment to  their  principles  as  neither  requires  nor  allows 
the  aid  of  the  artificial  stimulants  furnished  by  fac- 
tious rage  or  bigotted  intolerance.  Character  and 
acquirement  enable  them  to  speak  to  their  fellows  in 
the  decided  though  gentle  tone  of  rational  authority. 
At  first  the  voice  of  reason  is  drowned  amidst  the 
shouts  and  clamours  of  an  excited  multitude.  At 
length  it  rises  above  the  dissonant  noises  and  makes 
itself  heard.     That  evil  spirit  who  had  lorded  it  un- 
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restrained  in  the  tumult  of  passion  hears  its  awful  bid- 
ding and  is  rebuked.  He  trembles  and  cowers  and 
flits  away  to  his  native  darkness.  Those  who  had 
moved  as  one  man  at  his  impulse,  now  stand  like  re- 
covered maniacs  wondering  at  their  own  late  delusion. 
Their  fevered  delirium  is  calmed  and  their  angry  fury 
is  lulled  to  sleep  amid  the  music  of  kind  recollections 
and  better  sympathies. 

I  have  now  imperfectly  presented  to  you,  some  few 
of  the  more  prominent  and  important  of  the  topics 
suggested  by  a  theme  pregnant  with  interest  and  in- 
struction. I  have  endeavoured  to  show  to  you  some 
of  the  natural  and  benign  tendencies  of  well-directed 
study  in  the  hope  of  thus  impressing  upon  you  the 
weighty  duty  of  using  the  precious  gifts  of  education 
according  to  their  best  purposes  and  right  intention. 
My  views  and  arguments  have  of  necessity  been  very 
general.  I  have  but  drawn  with  a  hurried  hand  the 
rough  outline  of  a  full  and  various  subject.  How  the 
details  should  be  filled  up,  and  these  principles  applied 
to  the  concerns  of  men  I  must  leave  to  your  own  me- 
ditations. I  trust,  too,  that  I  may  confidently  leave 
them  to  be  practically  exemplified  in  your  own  future 
lives,  so  that  whether  they  be  employed  in  enterprize 
or  arts,  in  commerce,  or  agriculture,  or  science,  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  the  halls  of  legislation,  or  at  the  altars 
of  the  Most  High,  they  will  equally  give  evidence  that 
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Knowledge  is  not  only  Power,  but  that  it  both  ought  f^ 
to  be  and  may  be  Virtue. 

As  scholars  you  cannot  but  well  remember  the  ani- 
mated exhortation  to  the  love  of  glory  which  Homer 
puts  in  the  mouth  of  Sarpedon,  one  of  his  favourite 
heroes.*  The  Lycian  king,  reminds  his  friend  and 
brother  chief  of  the  wealth,  the  honours,  and  the  luxu- 
ries their  country  had  lavished  upon  them,  of  their  royal 
banquets,  of  the  public  homage  that  waited  upon  their 
steps,  of  their  fertile  domain  upon  the  banks  of  the  wind- 
ing Xanthus  crowned  with  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the 
golden  harvest.  "  Why,  Glaucus,"  says  the  magnani- 
mous warrior,  "  why  should  all  this  be  ours,  unless  we 
can  prove  our  desert  by  our  acts,  and  leading  the  very 
van  of  battle,  grace  the  dignity  we  hold  by  deeds  of 
valour  ?" 

In  like  manner  I  have  aimed  to  stir  up  your  minds 
with  the  sense  of  the  glories  belonging  to  that 
princely  scientific  inheritance  which  you  may  claim 
as  your  own.  I  have  painted,  or  rather,  I  have  faintly 
sketched  out,  the  fertile  beauties  of  that  fair  literary 
domain,  whereof,  as  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  of 
letters,  you  are  the  equal  lords.  I  have  recalled  to 
your  recollection  the  memory  of  the  great  men,  who 
during  a  long  train  of  ages,  have  accumulated  and 
transmitted  to  you  this  more  tlian  regal  heritage, 
through  a  line  far  more  illustrious  than  any  ances- 

*Uiad.  L,  xii. 
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try  ever  blazoned  by  heraldry.  In  doing  this,  it  was 
not  my  design  to  inflate  your  vanity  with  pompous 
and  empty  words. .  I  wish  by  these  considerations  to 
excite  you  to  nobler  deeds  than  those  of  the  warrior, 
to  the  labours  of  benevolence,  to  the  exploits  of  peace, 
to  the  bloodless  victories  of  virtue  and  reason.  I  have 
reminded  you  that  the  treasures  of  science  and  letters 
are  but  the  accumulated  labours  of  past  centuries.  If  you 
therefore  feel  yourselves  to  be  debtors  to  the  Past  in  an 
incalculable  amount,  I  would  have  that  reflection  sti- 
mulate you  to  the  desire  of  paying  some  part  of  that 
debt  by  service  to  the  Present  or  the  Future.  Others 
have  lived  and  toiled  for  us.  It  is  for  us  to  live  and 
labour  for  others. 

I  have  called  upon  you  to  gaze  for  a  time  upon 
those  distant  summits  of  abstract  science,  towering 
above  the  fogs  and  clouds  of  this  low  earth,  and  lighted 
by  the  perpetual  beams  of  eternal  reason.  Thither 
I  have  pointed  your  view,  not  that  the  mind  can 
there  make  its  ordinary  residence,  or  find  its  constant 
occupation;  but  because  such  contemplations,  rightly 
used,  have  power  to  lift  the  soul  above  little  cares  and 
Isase  desires,  above  the  narrowness  of  intolerance  and 
the  meanness  of  ambition. 

Unless  thus  exalted  and  ennobled,  what  are  the  most 
splendid  talents,  the  most  brilliant  accomplishments, 
the  most  varied  acquirements,  that  nature  or  education 
can  bestow? 
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To  the  mind's  eye,  freed  from  its  native  film  and 
made  to  see  things  as  they  truly  are,  these  all  appear 
but  as  the  sparlding,  foaming,  heaving  billows  of  Nia- 
gara's Rapids,  whirled  along  in  fierce  agitation  and 
terrible  velocity,  until  they  sweep  over  the  dark  preci- 
pice leaving  no  trace  behind  them. 

Other,  quite  other,  my  young  friends, — I  fervently 
hope,  will  be  the  direction  and  destiny  of  your  talents^ 
and  unlike  to  these  the  currents  of  your  future  lives. 

May  they  flow  along  in  streams  of  peaceful  benefi- 
cence, fed  from  limpid  springs  of  living  waters,  gushing 
from  high  sources,  some  of  them  winding  thek  quiet 
way,  through  the  green  pastures  and  shaded  vales  of 
domestic  life,  and  some,  like  our  own  majestic  Hudson, 
rolling  along  the  full,  steady,  unbroken  tide  of  pub- 
lic usefulness  in  the  broad  eye  of  day ;  but  all  refresh- 
ing and  gladdening  the  land  and  clothing  it  with  fruit- 
fulness,  and  beauty,  and  joy. 
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